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ANTI-SLAVERY BREAKFAST. 


On Wednesday, the 23rd March, a 
public Breakfast was given by the Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, to Senhor Joaquim Nabuco, mem- 
ber of the Brazilian Parliamentand Presi- 
dent of the newly formed Anti-Slavery 
Society in Brazil. Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart., presided, and the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen were present :—- 


Lady Victoria Buxton, Miss Reed, Mrs. 
Jukes, Mrs. Joseph Allen, &ec. Sir 
Harry Verney, Bt., M.P., Sir J. Kenna- 
way, Bt., M.P., Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Sheriff Fowler, 
M.P., and Messrs. J. Bryce, M.P., 
T. Fry, M.P., G. Anderson, M.P., 
G. Palmer, M.P., G. Errington, M.P., 
C, H. Hopwood, Q.C., M.P., J. Pass- 
more Edwards, M.P., J. L. Ohlsen 
(West India Committee), F. W. Chesson 
(Aborigines Protection Society), The 
Chevalier de Martino, Dr. Jurado, 
(Madrid), H. E. Gurney, J. W. Probyn, 
C. R. Kemp, James Long, Donald Mac- 
kenzie, W. Tallack (Howard Associa- 
tion), R. W. Felkin (late C.M.S. 
Missionary in Central Africa), J. P. 
Guimaraens, J. Hollings, T. Wilson, 
Major Moncrieff, W. S. Clark, and the 
following Members of Committee, and 








Officers of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Messrs. Samuel Gurney (President), 
Joseph Allen (Treasurer), Edmund 
Sturge (Hon. Sec.), A. Pease, M.P., 
A. Albright, E. Harrison, J. G. Alexan- 
der, A. C. P. Coote, Dr. Underhill, 
Rev. R. W. Thompson, Rey. J. O. 
Whitehouse, J. V. Crawford, Sidney 
Cooper, Rey. J. H. Wilson, D.D., C. H. 
Allen (Secretary), J. Eastoe Teall. 

Letters of regret at their inability to 
attend had been received from several 
gentlemen including the Rt. Hon. J. 
Bright, M.P., Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., The 
Lord Mayor, The American Minister, 
Canon Farrar, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
M.P., The Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
many others. Grace was said by the 
Rey. J. O. Whitehouse. 


After breakfast Str Toomas FowE1Lh 
Buxton spoke to the following effect : 

Some years ago a meeting similar 
to the present one was held in this 
country. Those who attended on that 
occasion, as on the present one, were 
actuated by the same feelings—a com- 
mon hatred of slavery. There was this 
difference, however, between the two 
gatherings, at the first one, they met to 
congratulate Mr. Garrison at.a period 
when he could feel that his labour was 
at an end; and he and his fellow- 
workers could look upon their country 
as being relieved from slavery. 
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We have met to-day to congratulate 
and to extend a hand of welcome to 
one, who like ourselves, is convinced 
that no continuous prosperity.can be 
assured to any country where forced 
labour is employed. He is still engaged, 
with others, in carrying on the work, 
and our business to-day is to give him 
our sympathy, and the sympathy of 
many others who are not in this room, 
who feel with us that it will be for the 
benefit of his country that slavery 
should be abolished (hear, hear). It is 
well that we should offer our hearty 
sympathy, and that we should give him 
every encouragement ; and we trust 
that he, and those who work with him, 
may be abundantly prospered, and that 
every blessing from above may rest 
upon their labours, and that they may 
attain the end which has been attained 
in North America, but in a far more 
peaceful manner (applause). 

The first successful effort to deal with 
the slave-trade and slavery in Brazil 
was a law passed in 1831, by which the 
slave-trade was made illegal. Every 
slave, therefore, imported after that 
date was imported illegally, and ought 
to have been a freeman. <A vast num- 
ber of negroes, however, were im- 
ported into Brazil after that date, and 
many of them are still held in slavery, 
though illegally. We ought not to find 
fault with any country because their 
action is not so strong as we could wish 
it to be on the question of slavery. 

In the year 1850 more stringent 
measures were taken to give effect to 
the law, and the result has been that 
since that event the slave-trade has 
very much come to an end. I hope, 
Sir, we may congratulate you in be- 
lieving that the slave-trade has come to 
an end. 

The next step that was taken was 
the Act of 1871. Although that 
Act did not bring about the entire 
emancipation of the slaves, we may 
well congratulate Senhor Nabuco and 
his society on its having been a decided 
step in the abolition of slavery. It was 
true that by this law the slaves were to 
be continued in an ‘apprenticeship.’ 
We all know the word ‘ apprenticeship’ 
is found to be a very elastic one (hear, 
hear). It may be a voluntary kind 
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of apprenticeship which may be for 
the good of the boy apprenticed; on 
the other hand, it may be in that en- 
forced manner which they call.‘ orphans’ 
in some parts of the world, and when 
we read of apprenticeship all over the 
world, we ought to look and see what is 
the exact meaning of the term as ap- 
plied in different countries. 

So the law which at present prevails 
in Brazil is, that those who were born 
before 1871, continue slaves for their 
lives, but those born after that date 
shall be accounted free, but for 20 years 
shall be apprentices. 3 

I think there is the greatest possible 
room for a vigilant Society in Brazil, a 
Society similar to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in England; and we must con- 
gratulate Senhor Nabuco on founding 
such a Society, of which he is the 
President. 

Now it is manifest, that, in many 
ways there is work for that Society to 
do. When we consider those who are 
held in slavery, and those called appren- 
tices; and when we consider the diffi- 
culties that may arise in carrying out 
the law, there is I think sufficient room 
for a Society, whose duty it would be to 
search out and diffuse information 
throughout the country. If it were 
known that such a society were keeping 
a look out on the actions of officials, 
magistrates, and so forth, and diffusing 
information through the press and 
otherwise, it would be the means of 
creating a more healthy tone in public 
opinion, and would be of great service 
to the country, and we trust that the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Brazil will 
shortly see the final extinction of slavery. 
That is what we are hoping for. 

It is not part of our creed to say 
that slavery must necessarily be abolish- 
ed by one sudden step. I think we 
ought to remember, that, so far as public 
opinion went in England, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves would not have been, 
and was not, a sudden one. It was made 
sudden by the obstinacy of the slave 
owners, and not by the intention of the 
government, or of parliament. We 
cannot but feel that everything that has 
been done in Brazil has been in the 
right direction. Each step has been a 
step forward, in advance, and we may 
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hope that the time is not far distant 
when free labour shall be the only kind 
employed in Brazil. 

We ought to enforce by this meeting 
that it is not merely a question of hu- 
manity and philanthropy, but that it is 
more than that, it is an economical 
question. We know that the United 
States have produced far more cotton 
than in the palmiest days of slavery. 
The crop last year was 40 or 50 per 
cent. over the largest crop in the times 
of slavery. 

We may also assure Senhor Nabuco, 
that in that course which he is under- 
taking, he has the sympathy of those in 
this room and of a large party through- 
out this country, and we hope he will 
continue to carry on the work which he 
has undertaken. 


Senuor Nasvuco then addressed the 
mecting as follows :— 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, in rising to acknow- 
ledge the hearty reception tendered 
to me by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Socicty, I am sorry I 
have to address you in a language 
to which I am a stranger, and which I 
am afraid will appear foreign to you 
spoken by me. . But as I could not speak 
to you in Portuguese with any hope of 
being generally understood, I am sure 
you will not mind one more variety of 
foreign accents, to which, as a cosmo- 
politan institution, you must be ac- 
customed, which only shows that your 
sympathy extends much beyond the 
limits of any language. I see here men 
who bear names illustrious in the history 
of emancipation, and many who have 
devoted their lives to advance human 
welfare in various ways, and I can only 
say that I am proud of the honour they 
do me at this moment. 

Those who attack the abolitionists in 
Brazil accuse us of trying to raise a 
sort of European moral intervention in 
our domestic affairs, and of disclosing 
to the eyes of the world a national mis- 
fortune which should be jealously hid- 
den from view. You will not believe, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we need 
foreign assistance owing to the absence of 
national help: the truth is, that we have 
the audience of our country, and the 
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strong support of almostevery element of 
opinion which is not the partner or the 
client of slavery. ; 


The reason why, as a political rising- 
party, we fight slavery is exactly because 
we wish to see Brazil assume a prouder 
position in America, by getting rid of 
this blot upon civilization. It is not 
the men who have such national sensi- 
tiveness,—such a consciousness of their 
country’s reputation abroad,—that could 
be accused of want of patriotic reticence 
by those same people who for thirty 
years brought on us the pain of foreign 
interference, because they would not 
desist from the greed of the slave-trade ! 
As under cover of that noble feeling of 
national susceptibility they succeeded in 
carrying on for that long period of time 
the most infamous piracy which ever 
infested the waters of the Atlantic and 
its opposite shores, whenever they think 
necessary to uphold the fainting spirit 
of slavery, and to encourage it into self- 
protection they are sure to stir the same 
prejudice against foreign opinion, to 
which Turkish pashas and Chinese man- 
darins are accustomed to appeal when 
they want to resist the necessity for in- 
ternal reforms. 


But emancipation in Brazil is not 
the creation of men who look to the 
approval of European feeling. Emanci- 
pation there is the natural growth 
on a liberal soil of the most democratic 
environments in America; it appeared 
in 1817 in the first open movement, 
as it was probably dormant in the 
last century, in the first great aspira- 
tion, for our independence; it made 
our Constitution ashamed, like that 
of the United States, of directly 
recognizing slavery; it burst from the 
mind of José Bonifacio, the statesman 
who created our country, when he was 
in exile, and it has been transmitted as 
a never repudiated legacy from parlia- 
ment to parliament since the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1823. 

If in the beginning the movement 
was insensible at the bottom of the 
stagnant waters, now, ladies and gentle- 
men none can mistake the turmoil of 
the rapids, and the sound of the ap- 
proaching falls. ' 

But why are we accused of taking 
the world at large as our audience? It 
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We have met to-day to congratulate 
and to extend a hand of welcome to 
one, who like ourselves, is convinced 
that no continuous prosperity can be 
assured to any country where forced 
labour is employed. He is still engaged, 
with others, in carrying on the work, 
and our business to-day is to give him 
our sympathy, and the sympathy of 
many others who are not in this room, 
who feel with us that it will be for the 
benefit of his country that slavery 
should be abolished (hear, hear). It is 
well that we should offer our hearty 
sympathy, and that we should give him 
every encouragement ; and we trust 
that he, and those who work with him, 
may be abundantly prospered, and that 
every blessing from above may rest 
upon their labours, and that they may 
attain the end which has been attained 
in North America, but in a far more 
peaceful manner (applause). 

The first successful effort to deal with 
the slave-trade and slavery in Brazil 
was a law passed in 1831, by which the 
slave-trade was made illegal. Every 
slave, therefore, imported after that 
date was imported illegally, and ought 
to have been a freeman. <A vast num- 
ber of negroes, however, were im- 
ported into Brazil after that date, and 
many of them are still held in slavery, 
though illegally. We ought not to find 
fault with any country because their 
action is not so strong as we could wish 
it to be on the question of slavery. 

In the year 1850 more stringent 
measures were taken to give effect to 
the law, and the result has been that 
since that event the slave-trade has 
very much come to an end. I hope, 
Sir, we may congratulate you in be- 
lieving that the slave-trade bas come to 
an end. 

The next step that was taken was 
the Act of 1871. Although that 
Act did not bring about the entire 
emancipation of the slaves, we may 
well congratulate Senhor Nabuco and 
his society on its having been a decided 
step in the abolition of slavery. It was 
true that by this law the slaves were to 
be continued in an ‘ apprenticeship.’ 
We all know the word ‘ apprenticeship ’ 
is found to be a very elastic one (hear, 
hear). It may be a voluntary kind 
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of apprenticeship which may be for 
the good of the boy apprenticed; on 
the other hand, it may be in that en- 
forced manner which they call ‘ orphans’ 
in some parts of the world, and when 
we read of apprenticeship all over the 
world, we ought to look and see whatis 
the exact meaning of the term as ap- 
plied in different countries. 

So the law which at present prevails 
in Brazil is, that those who were born 
before 1871, continue slaves for their 
lives, but those born after that date 
shall be accounted free, but for 20 years 
shall be apprentices. 

I think there is the greatest possible 
room for a vigilant Society in Brazil, a 
Society similar to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in England; and we must con- 
gratulate Senhor Nabuco on founding 
such a Society, of which he is the 
President. 

Now it is manifest, that, in many 
ways there is work for that Society to 
do. When we consider those who are 
held in slavery, and those called appren- 
tices; and when we consider the diffi- 
culties that may arise in carrying out 
the law, there is I think sufficient room 
for a Society, whose duty it would be to 
search out and diffuse information 
throughout the country. If it were 
known that such a society were keeping 
a look out on the actions of officials, 
magistrates, and so forth, and diffusing 
information through the press and 
otherwise, it would be the means of 
creating a more healthy tone in public 
opinion, and would be of great service 
to the country, and we trust that the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Brazil will 
shortly see the final extinction of slavery. 
That is what we are hoping for. 

It is not part of our creed to say 
that slavery must necessarily be abolish- 
ed by one sudden step. I think we 
ought to remember, that, so far as public 
opinion went in England, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves would not have been, 
and was not, asudden one. It was made 
sudden by the obstinacy of the slave 
owners, and not by the intention of the 
government, or of parliament. We 
cannot but feel that everything that has 
been done in Brazil has been in the 
right direction. Each step has been a 
step forward, in advance, and we may 
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hope that the time is not far distant 
when free labour shall be the only kind 
employed in Brazil. 

We ought to enforce by this meeting 
that it is not merely a question of hu- 
manity and philanthropy, but that it is 
more than that, it is an economical 
question. We know that the United 
States have produced far more cotton 
than in the palmiest days of slavery. 
The crop last year was 40 or 50 per 
cent. over the largest crop in the times 
of slavery. 

We may also assure Senhor Nabuco, 
that in that course which he is under- 
taking, he has the sympathy of those in 
this room and of a large party through- 
out this country, and we hope he will 
continue to carry on the work which he 
has undertaken. 


Senynor Nasuco then addressed the 
mecting as follows :— 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, in rising to acknow- 
ledge the hearty reception tendered 
to me by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, I am sorry I 
have to address you in a language 
to which I am a stranger, and which I 
am afraid will appear foreign to you 
spoken by me. . But as I could not speak 
to you in Portuguese with any hope of 
being generally understood, I am sure 
you will not mind one more variety of 
foreign accents, to which, as a cosmo- 
politan institution, you must be ac- 
customed, which only shows that your 
sympathy extends much beyond the 
limits of any language. I see here men 
who bear names illustrious in the history 
of emancipation, and many who have 
devoted their lives to advance human 
welfare in various ways, and I can only 
say that I am proud of the honour they 
do me at this moment. 

Those who attack the abolitionists in 
Brazil accuse us of trying to raise a 
sort of European moral intervention in 
our domestic affairs, and of disclosing 
to the eyes of the world a national mis- 
fortune which should be jealously hid- 
den from view. You will not believe, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we need 
foreign assistance owing to the absence of 
national help: the truth is, that we have 
the audience of our country, and the 
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strong support of almostevery element of 
opinion which is not the partner or the 
client of slavery. 


The reason why, as a political rising- 
party, we fight slavery is exactly because 
we wish to see Brazil assume a prouder 
position in America, by getting rid of 
this blot upon civilization. . It is not 
the men who have such national sensi- 
tiveness,—such a consciousness of their 
country’s reputation abroad,—that could 
be accused of want of patriotic reticence 
by those same people who for thirty 
years brought on us the pain of foreign 
interference, because they would not 
desist from the greed of the slave-trade ! 
As under cover of that noble feeling of 
national susceptibility they succeeded in 
carrying on for that long period of time 
the most infamous piracy which ever 
infested the waters of the Atlantic and 
its opposite shores, whenever they think 
necessary to uphold the fainting spirit 
of slavery, and to encourage it into self- 
protection they are sure to stir the same 
prejudice against foreign opinion, to 
which Turkish pashas and Chinese man- 
darins are accustomed to appeal when 
they want to resist the necessity for in- 
ternal reforms. 


But emancipation in Brazil is not 
the creation of men who look to the 
approval of European feeling. Emanci- 
pation there is the natural growth 
on a liberal soil of the most democratic 
environments in America; it appeared 
in 1817 in the first open movement, 
as it was probably dormant in the 
last century, in the first great aspira- 
tion, for our independence; it made 
our Constitution ashamed, like that 
of the United States, of directly 
recognizing slavery; it burst from the 
mind of José Bonifacio, the statesman 
who created our country, when he was 
in exile, and it has been transmitted as 
a never repudiated legacy from parlia- 
ment to parliament since the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1823. 

If in the beginning the movement 
was insensible at the bottom of the 
stagnant waters, now, ladies and gentle- 
men none can mistake the turmoil of 
the rapids, and the sound of the ap- 
proaching falls. 

But why are we accused of taking 
the world at large as our audience? It 
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is because the work we are pursuing is 
not simply a national revolution, but 
the end of slavery in the civilized 
world; because when we have done 
with it, humanity will be able to blot 
slavery, as it did the slave-trade, 
out of its history, and place it under 
the ban of international law. 

If I did not come to Europe to 
denounce and impeach slavery out of 
the court where it has a right to be 
judged, and will not fail to be con- 
demned, I am only too glad when 
liberal opinion of any party abroad 
applauds our work. We cannot de- 
precate that sort of intervention which 
consists in the wishes of the world for 
the improvement of our country. 

The general progress of national intel- 
ligence is everywhere the result of foreign 
thought. It would be as debasing for 
any country to govern itself according 
to foreign opinion, as it would be insane 
for it to resist its moral influences, 
irrespective of their origin, which al- 
ways moulded its social and moral 
life. As Brazil has imported all the 
principles of her government and organ- 
ization, we are not willing to build up 
for the first time a Chinese wall to 
protect slave holders from the general 
influences which have made the world 
incompatible with slavery. 

But I may dismiss this subject 
with one consideration more. We are 
willing to appear with the slavery party 
before any tribunal, whatever, to state 
what we have done, and what they 
have done, and to abide by the sentence, 
be it founded on moral or national 
grounds. I should trespass on your 
forbearance if I were to state at any 
great length the emancipation question 
in Brazil; let me, however, tell you 
shortly what has been our work and 
what are our expectations. The law 
enacted on the 28th of September, 1871, 
to which the name of Viscount Rio 
Branco is attached, declared the children 
of slave mothers born thereafter to be 
free-born, although subjected during 
twenty years toa sort of apprenticeship, 
which is practically slavery without its 
social and legal degradation. I will 
not speak of the hundreds of thousands 
of those children who will remain in 
this new kind of slavery, bound during 
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the whole of that period of life, in 
which all the foundations of the char- 
acter, of education and of personality 
are laid, and who will continue to 
be born of slave mothers, during the 
next thirty years. I will not enquire 
about that whole population which will 
amount ina few years to one million 
of semi-slaves to fill the voids made 
in the ranks of the slave people. 
That would take me too far into the 
dark future which the existing law has 
prepared for slavery. But the law which 
created this new social class left the 
present generation of slaves, from men 
of sixty years of age down to children 
of one day, in their hopeless and un- 
mitigated captivity. It is for the free- 
dom of this million and a half of social 
outcasts that we are now pleading be- 
fore the country. 


Let us now consider what are likel 
to be the first measures which will be 
forced upon the pro-slavery party by the 
natural growth of the abolition feeling. 

One of the most urgent measures on 
which public opinion is intent is the 
stopping of the scandalous sale of human 
beings. Nothing in the life of a man 
who is born free equals the anxiety of 
the slave who is to be sold at a private 
market to an unknown bidder. As long 
as slaves are a marketable stock, the 
worst features of slavery will appear in 
the details of that inhuman trade ; news- 
papers will bring out columns filled with 
advertisements for the sale of human 
chattels. All the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the heart will be scorned or 
ignored in the venal transactions which 
transfer living property from one master 
to another; family with its bonds, and 
home with its associations, will become 
the prey of those who recklessly tram- 
ple upon unbearable human sufferings, 
and one of the most liberal of nations 
will have the painful consciousness that 
markets are licensed in its midst, where 
men and women, old and young, are 
offered, without any regard to their 
preferences and any concern to their 
grief, to the indifferent buyer who 
comes to furnish himself with that 
agricultural supply or that domestic 
luxury. 

Happily now, and as an evident result 
of the emancipation feeling, three pro- 
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vintes, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, and 
Minas Geraes, which were the largest 
import markets of slaves, have shut their 
doors to that immigration which was 
rapidly concentrating all the slave people 
of Brazil in the southern coffee-growing 
region, so as_ to make of it the bulwark 
of slavery, while the north was relying 
more and more upon free labour. It is 
to be hoped that all the provinces will 
do the same, and not increase their 
present number of slaves. By so doing 
they will be able to apply their resources 
to extinguish slavery partially in 
their territories, a lead which Ceara 
was going to take, and which Rio 
Grande do Sul and Amazonas ought 
to carry out on our frontiers. No doubt, 
gentlemen, the localisation of slavery 
first in each province, afterwards in the 
municipalities, and then in the hands of 
the actual owners, would tend to fa- 
cilitate the solution. of the problem. 
That it accords with the public feeling 
one has only to read the description of 
the spontaneous resistance which the 
people of Ceara has just made to the 
shipment of slaves for the south: not 
one of the raftsmen, who risk their lives 
on their floating boards, would take one 
slave to the vessels, nor would the people 
allow the dealers to embark their cargo. 
The slaves, attached for a while to the 
soil they till, would be in an infinitely 
better condition, for the assurance that 
they could not be sold would raise their 
spirits and give them hope. I do not be- 
lieve myself in the easy working of serf- 
dom after slavery, but leaving to others 
the responsibility of giving the less when 
they could bestow the greater, as I have 
only to consider the wish of the slaves 
themselves, I could but welcome every 
change, however limited, for the better 
in their miserable lives. 

We are not to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the abolition of slavery, 
but our party should give a hearty sup- 
port to any Cabinet which would bring 
forth measures of that kind. We are 
ready to trust any government that 
takes the question in their hands. In 
the departments of Agriculture, of the 
Interior, of Justice, the benefits which 
statesmen bent on bringing about the 
end of slavery could do by themselves 
simply by enforcing actual laws, by 
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posing measures which none would op- 
pose coming from above, could not be 
calculated in tears of joy and gratitude 
from the slaves. The presidents of the 
twenty provinces would have a bound- 
less field of useful action. What we 
want is not so much an administration 
which would pledge itself in a sceptical 
manner to a certain measure determined 
beforehand, but one which would 
heartily undertake day by day, in each 
of its departments and by each of its 
agents, to shorten the days of slavery 
and demolish it stone by stone. 

The plea of the upholders of slavery 
is that the country is not prepared for 
free labour, and that an available supply 
of it must be at the command of the 
planters before the abolition is pro- 
claimed. They say that it is the function 
of the State to furnish a certain industry 
with that special kind of labour it re- 
quires and has been accustomed ‘to 
employ. Ladies and gentlemen, there 
actually exist in Brazil twelve millions 
of people, and the country depends 
chiefly on the labour of five hundred 
thousand agricultural slaves employed 
in the planting of coffee. Slavery 
is thus the measure of national 
activity. No other labour would be 
employed willingly as long as that one 
exists; the planters are accustomed to 
cultivate their lands by slaves—they 
would not like to commit themselves to 
the uncertainty of labour contracts. But 
what can we possibly propose to bring 
about a new state of things but eman- 
cipation itself? How can we supply 
the planters with free labour while 
slavery exists? Do they mean to say 
that the State must import the most 
slavish and slave-like labourers who are 
found abroad, and keep them as a re- 
serve, in case negro free labour be 
wanting? And in order to know if any 
sensible want of labour will be felt after 
the abolition law, is it not necessary to 
try emancipation first? Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is said that the slaves would 
abandon the plantations at once. I be- 
lieve exactly the contrary. The slaves of 
hard masters would leave their penal ser- 
vitude and the jails where they suffered 
it; buta bea population would not 
give themselves up to theterrible odds of 
an exodus if they met with kindness and 
fair treatmentfrom their ancient masters. 
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Besides free labour can only be 
judged by experience. We are not 
to believe those who say that the 
country will be helpless if she breaks 
with its traditional system of cul- 
tivating land by slaves. The same 
despondency about the future was 
formerly expressed to prevent the 
extinction of the slave-trade: they 
said the country would be thereby 
ruined, and the country was never 
so prosperous. The same predictions 
were made against the law of 1871, 
and it has given the most bene- 
ficent results. Similar prophecies were 
announced against abolition in the 
United States, and after a war which 
imposed on the whole region which had 
to bear it the most tremendous sacrifices, 
many years had not elapsed when Jef- 
ferson Davis spoke of the Emancipation 
as having helped the progress of the 
white race in the South. We have 
moreover, lately read in the admirable 
address of the new President, the state- 
ments borne out conclusively, by the 
new Census, of what were the conse- 
quences resulting from Lincoln’s great 
Proclamation to both masters and slaves, 
and to the moral and social standing of 
the region where slavery claimed the 
right to found a powerful empire. 


The same pessimism appeared to doom 
the Emancipation trial in Cuba and we 
see that the experience of free labour 
there is such that in a short time slavery, 
now legally abolished under that name, 
will be entirely covered by the growth 
of new industries and lost in the 
vigorous outburst of a new life. There- 
fore we will not believe on their oath 
the men who say that the end of slavery 
would be the end of Brazil. Why! do 
they not see that only one tenth, or less, 
of our population brings forth the 
production of the country, because 
slavery prevents the other nine-tenths 
by the monopoly of land it creates and 
by the reflection it casts on field labour 
from multiplying by their number that 
production? Do they not see that if 
emigration divides itself before us in 
two currents, one to the North and the 
other to the South, it is because the 
most magnificent country in America is 
under the magnetic influence of slavery, 
which has always been the repel- 
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lent pole of immigration. If they do 


believe that our agriculture is incom- 
patible with free labour, how do 
they account for the fact that the 
Province of Ceara has solved that 
problem for itself, that Emancipa- 
tion is only a social question for the 
provinces in which Europeans might 
easily settle, whilst the North in which 
slavery was said to be necessary is 
learning to do without it. But why do 
they not try free labour ? Why do they 
not prepare for that future to which 
they are being driven by the deep 
currents of our time, when slavery shall 
be thrown out of our organism by the 
ascendant of its healthy parts? Is 
slavery the proper school for free 
labour? Are the slave barracks a place 
of education for the negro race, destined 
enfranchisement and citizenship? Are 
they doing anything to make the solution 
of the problem casier to-morrow than to- 
day ? 

Meanwhile I am glad to say that 
private beneficence far outstrips the 
attempt of the State to reduce yearly 
the number of the slaves by a few 
hundreds ; it works by means of thou- 
sands of letters of freedom liberally 
granted. In order to show the current 
of popular feeling against the estrange- 
ment of social classes created by slavery, 
I will remind you that this very year by 
a spontaneous and sudden vote we have 
destroyed what, in more advanced 
countries, liberal opinion has_ taken 
years of struggle against bitter sectarian 
partizanship to accomplish, and we 
threw open the doors of our Parliament 
to any Brazilian citizen irrespective of 
his origin, his condition, or his religion. 
There is something anomalous for slave- 
holders in the admission of freedmen to 
the highest popular representation. If 
the institution is to defend itself, the 
distance between social classes ought to 
be kept as a ditch around the walls of 
the besieged place, and slavery ought 
not to reach unto the Senate House. 
How could an old patrician see withott 
horror a manumitted slave wear the 
Roman toga and sit on the Consular 
bench! Really the presence of an ancient 
slave in Parliament does break the 
superstition on which Colonial slavery 
stood, which is, the incapacity of the 
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negro races for liberty; but those who 
fear the disruption of the whole building 
ought to know that the honourable 
election of a man who would make his 
way to Parliament from the ranks of 
the slaves, is not the first, nor the worst 
sign of decay which threatens the old 
and tottering prison-house of slavery. 

Our constitution, as I said, like that 
of the United States, avoided the 
shame of recognising slavery in its 
articles, together with the declara- 
tion of rights they both contain. 
Should Brazil disappear so entirely that 
nothing remained of her life but the 
testimony of her political statutes, no 
one could believe that such a perfect 
piece of political architecture was built 
up, as some Roman triumphal arches 
were raised, on the bent forms of slaves. 
Nobody could either understand, if the 
same happened to the United States 
before 1863, that such a proud and 
superb monument had for its ground- 
work the degradation of human nature, 
and the enslavement of a whole race. 
Those constitutions might be called— 
like the heart of the Pharisee—whited 
sepulchres, beautiful without, but with- 
in full of all uncleanness, if the liberal 
principles which they embody did not 
possess in themselves the power of 
setting everything right, and of bring- 
ing forth the unity of social life. 

To obtain this result, we must 
expect the concurrence of all Bra- 
zilians, from the slave up to the 
Emperor himself. The glory of the Em- 
peror’s reign would be the emancipation 
of the slaves, as that of his father’s was 
the emancipation of the country. He 
must feel keenly that he has not been 
able to do, during forty years of power, 
towards one million and a half of slaves, 
what the late Czar did, after five years, 
towards twenty-three millions of serfs! 
It is true he is a Constitutional Sove- 
reign bound to act through responsible 
Ministers, but his personal influence is 
so great that even in the political line 
which is traced to him, he could do much 
to forward the cause of emancipation. 

If from the first day on which he 
took his place on the throne, the one 
thought of his reign was the abolition 
of slavery, how much must he regret 
now that he is still the only Christian 
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sovereign who rules over slaves. But 
the closing scenes of his life are, we 
trust, still distant; and history, which 
attaches the name of liberator to auto- 
cratic rulers as well as to democratic 
magistrates, to Alexander II. or Abraham 
Lincoln, when they bring about by the 
exertion of their will the freedom of 
millions of men, will, we hope, yet be 
able to say that during his reign slavery 
was abolished in Brazil. Whatever may 
be the disaffection of the privileged 
classes in the day the Emperor should 
sanction that glorious law, he would have 
strengthened his hold on the country, 
and shown to the world what had become 
under his rule of that throne, on whose 
steps he was left while a child by the 
ebbing tide of the revolution, which 
carried his father into exile. 

I do not know if this statement 
of our present and future position 
has raised your interest in favour 
of our cause. I know you do not 
despise the negro for his colour, but 
pity him for his sufferings, for the love 
he bestows with a sort of animal devo- 
tion on his own master, for his forbear- 
ance and submission to a fate stronger 
than himself. The sad destiny of 
African races condemned to perpetual 
servitude will not fail to interest any 
man who does not recognise colour as 
the standard of right, and who does not 
acknowledge two kinds of international 
law—the white and the black. But the 
cause we are fighting for is not only the 
cause of one million and a half of slaves; 
it is the cause of ten millions of free men, 
whom slavery has reduced to the condi- 
tion of poor, dependent, helpless classes, 
almost strangers at home, and whom it 
considers the outcasts of Brazilian so- 
ciety. We see slavery everywhere; we 
follow its influence in every one of our 
organizations,—in our social, moral, and 
political constitutions, and we know 
that it has stifled the country so much 
that it dares speak in her name. Na- 
tions do not understand the nature of 
grievances which they do not feel them- 
selves. It is a long time since through- 
out Europe the growth of moral con- 
science covered with its strong vegeta- 
tion the burial ground of slavery. In 
all the dependencies of the Roman Em- 
pire, Great Britain included, no vestige 
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is to be found of the servile foundations 
on which the strength of ancient de- 
mocracy was built, and oneghad to go 
as far as Russia, years ago, to see on 
European soil the serfdom into which 
slavery was transformed. 

But even there the late Czar accom- 
plished a providential mission, and by 
the freedom of twenty-three millions 
of serfs, gave to the personal work 
of despotism the sanction of human con- 
science, and that loud applause of pos- 
terity which follows him into his grave. 
As it is, slavery is unknown in civilised 
Europe, and, therefore, abolitionist 
movements are satirised as the work 
of philanthropists, rather than under- 
stood as the policy of statesmen. 
National causes are certain to awaken 
everywhere a feeling of sympathy. 
The independence of any country, 
even the smallest, as soon as she 
has a flag around which a few brave 
men are ready to die, is sure to be 
answered by a powerful cry in_ its 
favour coming from all corners of Eu- 
ropean liberalism. That arises from the 
fact that movements of that kind are 
fresh in the memory of living genera- 
tions, and that almost every nation is or 
was in contact with heterogeneous parts 
of her aggregate which strive for self- 
government or with mutilated parts of 
her own subject to foreign rule. 


But, although those movements de- 
serve the sympathy they raise, one can- 
not contrast this tendency to help na- 
tional disintegrations with the indiffer- 
ence shown to abolitionist movements, 
without acknowledging that there is a 
great deal of political feeling in what 
pretends to be strong human sympathy. 
Nowhere, for instance, was ever any 
movement so little helped by foreign 
assistance as the abolition movement in 
the United States; and yet, nowhere 
has the unsupported energy of a hand- 
ful of men brought about such magnifi- 
cent results as did the devotion of 
Garrison and his associates to the cause 
of human freedom. Even more, when 
the struggle took place and was forced 
on the Union by the attempt to build a 
new American nation on the basis of 
slavery, the sympathy of foreign coun- 
tries, toascribe it to disinterested motives 
alone, was largely enlisted in favour of the 
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separatist movement as against the aboli- 
tionist. This only shows how difficult it is 
for any people, from whose midst slavery 
has entirely passed away, to realise its 
working and its predominant influence. 
They look at it as from a distance of 
centuries, as we look at the monuments 
of Egypt, without listening to the cries 
of a suffering people, condemned to die 
under their shadow. But the children 
of a slave country do realise the living 
aspects of slavery, they actually witness 
how it sterilizes the land, how it breaks 
the nation in two, for that they have 
no aspiration, no love for their country, 
no patriotic intent which does not sum 
up itself in this formula aione—the 
emancipation of slaves. 

That is all our policy, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I do not think we could 
have any other so productive of good, 
dignity, and honour, so comprehensive 
and liberal. We are fighting as did 
Sharp and Clarkson, Wilberforce and 
Buxton, for the reputation of our 
country and its steady improvement: 
we are trying to do the work to 
which all our national aspirations 
point. Whatever may be the judg- 
ment of the present, we know that 
of the future. Our humble names will 
be forgotten, but our work will stand— 
as it is the completion of the work 
of the nineteenth century, which has 
declared slavery to be the viola- 
tion of all the duties of man towards 
every great ideal of his, be it God, 
Country, or Humanity, and of that work 
I can, before you and the world, speak 
with pride, because it will not be the 
conquest of one man nor of one party, 
but the achievement of the whole na- 
tion, masters and slaves, glad to see the 
dawn of a new life close the long 
period of slavery ; so that Brazil may 
be able to say, after three centuries of 
servitude, in the words of the poet: 


“The day begins to break, and night is fled.” 


Mr. Artruur Prasr, M.P., as a 
Member of the Committee, moved a 
vote of thanks to Senhor Nabuco for 
his address, and for the information 
which he had given of the position 
of the anti-slavery cause in Brazil; 
a cause carried on under special 
difficulties, on account of the House of 
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Representatives being composed of men 
directly interested in the maintenance 
of slavery ; consequently the anti-slavery 
party had to rely upon the growth of 
public opinion outside the Chamber 
exercising an influence within. The 
yery absence of prejudice on account of 
colour was one of the obstacles to the 
progress of the cause, inasmuch as col- 
oured men were allowed equally with 
others, to be the owners of slaves, and 
availed themselves of the liberty; and 
the anti-slavery cause had not therefore 
even the sympathy of the whole of the 
coloured race. 

Referring to Senhor Nabuco’s speech, 
the speaker said that Senhor Nabuco 
need not have apologized for the want 
of knowledge of English. He had shown 
an appreciation of our language, and 
power of expression in it, which many 
present might envy. 

The result of this gathering would be 
an increased interest in the work in 
Brazil, and would also renew their in- 
terest in the question generally. 

Senhor Nabuco tells us that slavery 
is unknown in civilized Europe yet it 
must not be forgotten that even Europe 
itself is not free from slavery, for it 
still exists in Turkey—though perhaps 
Turkey can scarcely be called part of 
civilized Europe—while in Asia and 
Africa it is still an institution of large 
proportions. In concluding, the speaker 
assured Senhor Nabuco that all desired 
for himself and his fellow labourers 
God speed in the work in which they 
are engaged, in their special field of 
labour, and expressed a hope that the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause might 
not relax their efforts till slavery was 
abolished throughout the whole world. 


Str Harry VERNEY, Bart., M.P., 
seconded the vote of thanks, and stated 
that probably he had been called upon 
to speak as being the only one present 
who had known Mr. Wilberforce nearly 
60 years ago. Further, he was the only 
one there who had been on a slave ship. 
He had seen the slaves chained together, 
the living with the dead, the latter only 
being thrown overboard at night. In 
the interior of Brazil he had witnessed 
the flogging of slaves by those who were 
themselves slaves, and who counted it to 
be an honour to be allowed to inflict 
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punishment ontheir unfortunate brethren. 
In the slave market he had seen negroes 
sold who had evidently been in high 
position in their native country, from 
the beautiful tattoo marks, &c., which 
they bore; he had seen them whilst 
their mouths were examined, and their 
bodies pinched by would-be purchasers. 
The Honourable Baronet then touched 
upon what he termed the ‘lust of 
cruelty’ which was inherent in every- 
one,—a desire of inflicting pain upon 
our fellow-creatures, from which he said 
that all should pray to be delivered. 


Mr. J. V. Crawrorp, late H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul in Cuba, supported the 
resolution in the following terms :— 


In the eloquent speech of our 
honoured guest, Senhor Nabuco, 
allusion was made to the island of Cuba, 
and it may be interesting to you, perhaps, 
to hear how the work of emancipation 
is going on there. 

The same gloomy prognostications, as 
those Senhor Nabuco describes as pre- 
valent in Brazil, were uttered in Cuba 
whenever the dreaded question of Negro 
emancipation was mentioned. It was 
predicted that the abolition of slavery 
would prove the ruin of the island, and 
that, without forced labour, the pros- 
perity of the couutry would vanish. 
But, what do we see? Although the 
slave-trade ceased in 1866, and in spite 
of the decrease of one-third of the slave 
population since 1876, the production 
of Cuba is now as flourishing as ever it 
was, 580,000 tons of sugar alone having 
been exported last year, whilst the 
sugar and tobacco crops now coming 
forward are as large as ever. 

The first Emancipation Act was 
passed by the Cortesin 1870, andissimilar 
to that of Brazil. Slave children born 
after the date of the battle of Alcolea, 
September, 1868, were declared free, but 
were subject to their mother’s master 
up to the age of twenty-two. 

This was replaced by a new Emanci- 
pation Act last year, which, though very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory,is produc- 
ing remarkable results. The mere fact 
of the Cortes passing such a law has 
conyinced the slave-owners that the 
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days of slavery in Cuba are numbered, 
and as a natural consequence slave- 
property has greatly declined in value. 

The rapid decrease in the slave popu- 
lation has been brought about by several 
causes. First, the reduced value (coupled 
with the panic of the slave-owners) has 
enabled many of the slaves to redeem 
themselves; then a large number have 
been voluntarily manumitted by their 
masters. Again, in view of proximate 
freedom, many of the owners have in a 
measure forestalled that act, by allowing 
their negroes to shift for themselves, upon 
a monthly payment of four dollars, which 
is a great boon in a country where free 
labour is worth from twenty to thirty 
dollars a month. Then again, through 
a decree which obliges the owner to pay 
his slaves their cuota, within fifteen 
days after the end of each month, failing 
which the slaves are declared free, 
entire gangs have been liberated. 

The Emancipation Act of 1880 
provides for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in Cuba by yearly drawings to 
spread over several years. The first 
drawing will take place in May, 1885, 
and it is thought that if the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes continues as it has 
done lately, there will be no necessity of 
going beyond a third drawing, or in 
other words, that, in a much shorter 
period than that enacted by the Cortes, 
total emancipation will be an accom- 
plished fact in the island of Cuba. 
This, however, is much too flattering a 
view to take of it. 

As an illustration that, under free 
labour, the production of Cuba has 
nothing to fear in the future; it may be 
mentioned that, to-day, a Chinese con- 
tractor, with his sixty free men, will 
take off a crop as efficiently and with 
far more economy than a planter could 
do with two hundred negroes under the 
old hateful system of slavery, with the 
lash, and all its attendant horrors. 

These facts will encourage Senhor 
Nabuco in the noble work in which he 
is engaged, and I heartily join in the 
welcome you have given him, and in 
wishing him complete success in his 
arduous undertaking. 


Sir Epwarp Reep,K.C.B.,M.P., (late 
Chief Constructor of the Navy) moved, 
and Epmunp Srurae, Esq., (Hon. Sec. 
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of the Anti-Slavery Society) seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton for presiding. This was carried 
unanimously, and the meeting separated. 








GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING 
IN SPAIN. 


Reuter forwards the following notice 
under date :— 


Madrid, March 25th. 

An anti-slavery meeting was held to-day 
in the Alhambra Theatre, and resolutions 
were passed, declaring that the law of 13th 
February, 1880, relative to slavery in Cuba, 
was contrary to the principles of right and 
justice, and condemning the regulations in 
regard to the holding of slaves. 

Other resolutions were passed, deploring 
the assassination of the Czar of Russia, the 
liberator of 20,000,000 of slaves, and expres- 
sing sympathy with the recent demonstration 
in Paris in honour of Victor Hugo. 

The Anti-Slavery Society declared their 
intention to continue their propoganda until 
slavery was completely abolished in all the 
Spanish colonies. 


In connection with this important 
step taken by the abolition party in 
Spain, we quote a few extracts from a 
speech made by Senor Labra, President 
of the Spanish Anti-Slavery Society, at 
a meeting of the Society, held at Madrid, 
on the 23rd of January last. Senor 
Labra after referring to the insufficient 
nature of the Emancipation Act passed 
by the Cortes on 13th February, 1880, 
calls attention to the retrograde charac- 
ter of the Regulations of 8th May fol- 
lowing, which were adopted for carrying 
out that law, in the following words :— 


“T must inform you that shortly after the 
passing of that timid and contradictory Act, 
a regulation was promulgated for carrying it 
into execution. But, what a Regulation it 
is, that of 8th May, 1880! Dictated contrary 
to the opinion of the Administrative Council 
of Cuba; contrary to the vote of the Council 
of State at Madrid; contrary to the judg- 
ment of such a noted conservative as the 
President of the Constitutional Committee of 
Cuba, and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the liberal party in that island, that Regula- 
tion, not only negatives the law of 18th 
February, but is a retrocession as regards the 
treatment and conditions of slaves. 

“You are aware that to the efforts of a 
handful of abolitionists, and the zeal of 
D. Gabriel Rodriguez, was owing the altera- 
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tion made in the preparatory law of 1870, 
abolishing corporal punishment, and pro- 
hibiting the separation of families ; but, who 
would have believed that ten years later an 
article, purposely inserted in a Regulation, 
made contrary to everyone’s opinion, for the 
express purpose of applying an Abolition Act, 
should undo that — by re-establishing 
the stocks, and paving the way to the positive 
renewal of all corporal punishments. 

“By Article 36, of the new Regulation, 
corporal punishments are re-enacted without 
attenuation, or excuse ; and the negroes who 
are entitled to their freedom by the 19th 
Clause of the law of 1870, are again reduced 
to slavery through sundry local measures of 
the chief authority in Cuba. 

“The Regulation of May, 1880, attacks the 
principle of the partial retributiou of the 
labour of the freedmen, and of those appren- 
ticed. The organization of the Boards of 
Control leaves the slaves without protection. 
The Fifth Article of the law of 1880, recog- 
nising the freedom of those slaves who served 
with the Spanish troops (in which case are 
the one per centum taken from the planta- 
tions in 1873, for military service), is ignored. 
Hundreds, and perhaps thousands of negroes, 
who, by confiscation between 1869 and 
1874, became the property of, or were held 
by the government, and who ought to have 
obtained their freedom under the law of 1870, 
besides many who were publicly manumitted 
by their owners five or six years ago, still 
remain in slavery !”’ 


We are very glad to see the energetic 
steps taken by the Spanish Society, and 
we have to acknowledge our thanks to 
the President, for his courtesy in for- 
warding us copies of the “ Sesion”’ of 
23rd January, on the interesting occasion 
of the reception given to Senhor Nabuco, 
at which meeting Senhor Labra made 
the important speech from which the 
above extracts are taken. 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE IN EGYPT AND THE 
SOUDAN. 


A Memorial has been forwarded to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury, by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, which is too long 
to be inserted in full, but we quote a 
short extract respecting this document 
which appeared in the Zimes of 19th 
March, and an editorial from the same 
paper, supporting the request of the 
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Society for the appointment of an 
English consul in the Soudan. 


“Yesterday the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society forwarded a me- 
morial on this subject to the Prime 
Minister. The document, which is 
somewhat long, contains a sketch of the 
history of the slave-trade in Egypt since 
the time of Mehemit Ali, tending to 
show that Her Majesty’s Government 
have a long standing right to insist upon 
the extinction of the trade, and that the 
measures as yet adopted for that pur- 
pose have been ineffectual and delusive. 
The deputation from the Society to 
Lord Granville in June last is referred 
to, and it is remarked that the plan 
then suggested for the appointment of 
consuls in the Soudan and the Red Sea 
has not yet been tried. The Society 
now further propose a complete registra- 
tration of existing slaves by which they 
believe a great check would be placed 
upon the increase of domestic slavery 
in Egypt and slaye-hunting would be 
rendered less remunerative. The fol- 
lowing mode of registration is suggest- 
ed:—‘(1) Registration of all existing 
slaves in the Mudiriehs of the Soudan 
and Cuiro (Lower Egypt) by the gov- 
ernors ; (2) registers to be kept in each 
Government office of the names of 
slaves and their owners with description 
of each; (3) every slave to be free if 
not registered after expiration of six 
months (the period given for registra- 
tion); all slaves born after signature of 
this decree to be free; (4) register 
books to be closed for ever after the 
expiration of six months; (5) owners 
of slaves thus registered to be bound 
to produce Government certificates cor- 
responding with the register books when 
required to do so by the Government of 
Egypt; (6) the governors of Egypt and 
the Soudan to proclaim this throughout 
the land; (7) all purchases or sales of 
slaves from family to family are to be 
endorsed on the registration papers and 
inscribed in the Government books of 
the registry.’ In order to get these 
provisions, if adopted, enforced, the 
Society suggest the establishment by 
Her Majesty’s Government, in concert 
with the Government of France, of ‘a 
mixed commission whose function it 
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shall be to exercise the same kind of 
supervision over the slave-trade depart- 
ment in Egypt as is now done in the 
control of its financial offices.’ The 
memorial is signed by a number of in- 
fluential persons, including Lords 
Shaftesbury, Ebury, Brougham, and 
Kinnaird, the Bishops of London, Exeter, 
and Liverpool, Cardinal Manning, Lord 
Justice Lush, Sir Robert Phillimore, 
Canon Farrar, the Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don and York, the Mayors of several 
provincial towns, many members of 
Parliament, among them being Sir 
Charles Reed, Mr. Walter James, Mr. 
Hinde Palmer, Mr. George Palmer, 
Mr. J. W. Pease, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
Mr. Morley, Sir George Campbell, Ser- 
jeant Simon, Mr. George Anderson, 
Mr. Justin M’Carthy, Mr. Burt, and 
Mr. Broadhurst ; the Deans of St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 
and Bangor; Col. C. G. Gordon, Sir A. 
Cotton, the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, the Head Master of Uppingham 
School, Dr. H. Adler, Professors Blaikie, 
Legge, Gladstone, and Francis Newman, 
Mr. Mark Wilks, Mr. Spurgeon, Prin- 
cipal Caird, Sir Emilius Bayley, Mr. 
Septimus Hansard, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith.” — Zimes. 


The receipt of the Memorial was 
acknowledged in the following note from 


the Treasury. 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall. 

21st, March, 1881. 
Sir,—Mr. Gladstone has had the honour 
to receive the official copy of the Memorial 
which has been addressed to him by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on 
the subject of slavery in Egypt and the 
Soudan; and I am directed to inform you 
that he has taken note of the wish therein 
expressed by the Society, that, when the 
more immediately pressing public questions 
have been disposed of by her Majesty's 
Government, he will afford the Society an 

opportunity of laying before him personall 
their views respecting the measures which 
in their opinion require to be adopted in 
order that the slave-trade may be more fully 

suppressed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant 
E. W. Hamitton, 
Charles H. Allen, Esq., 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 


It is hoped that all friends of eman- 
cipation will not only lend their support 
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to the Anti-Slavery Society in their en- 
deavour to obtain from the English 
Government the appointment of one or 
more British Consuls in the Soudan and 
on the coasts of the Red Sea, but that they 
will strengthen their hands in striving 
to obtain from the joint Governments 
of England and France, that control 
over the slave-trade department of 
Egypt which is now exercised by them 
over her finances. 

Until this is done it is useless to look 
for any effectual stoppage of the hideous 
traffic in human flesh, or to the sup- 
pression of the mutilation shambles of 
Upper Egypt and the Soudan, which 
are a disgrace to the Mahommedan 
religion. 


TIMES EDITORIAL, 21st Marcu. 


“Tue British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society is not satisfied to hear 
that under French and British control 
Egyptianfinancesarerecoveringstrength. 
On the contrary, its chiefs appear to be 
the more aggrieved that so much has been 
affected on ‘ behalf of the bondholders’ 
and so little for the ‘claims of human- 
ity.’ In an elaborate statement, which 
has been presented to the Prime Min- 
ister, the Society narrates the history 
of its struggle against the slave-trade 
within Egyptian territory, It specifies 
also the steps it considers necessary for 
ultimate success. The document re- 
capitulates how Mehemet Ali promis- 
ed in 1840 to suppress the traffic, and 
how in 1841 Abdul Medjid coupled 
his authorization to the Pasha to oc- 
cupy and rule Nubia, Darfour, Kordofan, 
and Sennaar with a command to fulfil 
that pledge. In 1857 and 1858 the order 
was repeated. Facts were even adduced 
by the Porte which demonstrated that 
preceding decrees had been violated. 
A more positive movement in advance 
was made in 1869 by the appointment 
of Sir Samuel Baker to the leadership 
of an expedition for the suppression 
of the traffic at its centre. The vigor- 
ous measures of Sir Samuel Baker 
and his successor, Colonel Gordon, 
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continued to be seconded by frequent 
representations from the society both to 
the Khedive and to the British Foreign 
Office. As the evil was abated in one 
quarter it manifested itself in another. 
Colonel Gordon barred the entrance 
of the kidnappers into Egypt by land; 
and they made their way round by the 
Red Sea. Accordingly, in 1876 and 
1877 the society memoralized Lord 
Derby for larger powers to the English 
cruisers, and for increased staff of con- 
sular agents in Egypt and Abyssinia. 
The Foreign Office itself, urged on by 
the society, had not been idle meanwhile. 
A convention between Egypt and Great 
Britian was signed in August, 1877, for 
abolishing the trade in negro or Abyssin- 
ian slaves. The sale of slaves from 
family to family, it was agreed, should 
cease in Egypt in seven years from that 
date, and in the Soudan in twelve years. 

“There the chronicle of the labours of 
the society, it might be supposed, would 
have ended. It had obtained declara- 
tions from more than one Sultan of the 
illegality of the slave-trade throughout 
the Ottoman dominions. Khedives had 
undertaken to suppress it, and English- 
men armed with supreme prerogatives 
were understood to be drying up the 
supply at its source. Finally, in testi- 
mony that it was dead or dying, the 
Egyptian Government had not only 
given its solemn word that no slave 
should henceforward enter his juris- 
diction from without; it had besides 
consented to interdict all dealings in 
slaves already in Egypt proper by the 
year 1884, and in the province of the 
Soudan in 1889. If it was not instant 
emancipation, it was certain prospective 
emancipation. Unfortunately, residents 
in Egypt do not observe much difference, 
after all these conventions and ordinan- 
ces, between the old state and the new. 
Travellers report encounters with slave 
gangs ; they hear of kidnapping forays, 
and see the horrible results. Egyptian 
Ministers themselves have been found 
reproving their subordinates in the 
southern departments so lately as Sep- 
tember in last year for connivance at 
the arrival from the Soudan of the slave 
caravans. They speak of an habitual 
practice of smuggling fresh-caught ne- 
groes across the frontier under cover of 
spurious enfranchisement papers, which 
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are reclaimed from their victims the 
moment the passport ordeal has been 
gone through. The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, like most phil- 
anthropic societies, is not invariably ju- 
dicious in its zeal. It does not always 
take account of circumstances. Its 
charity seems sometimes too professional. 
But it could not have overlooked the 
evidence of flagrant contradictions be- 
tween engagements and performances at 
Cairo without convicting itself of coun- 
terfeit benevolence. If the suppression 
of the slave trade and the emancipation 
of slaves in Egypt bea desirable object, 
and if it be equitable for foreigners to 
force those results upon the native Go- 
vernment, the memorial laid before Mr. 
Gladstone on Friday by the society 
sufficiently bears out at once the good- 
ness of its purpose and its failure in ac- 
complishing it. Inthe way of instances 
and requests to the authorities at Cairo 
and Constantinople, everything has been 
done which could have been done. 
Every acceptance of principle has been 
extracted which could have beeen ex- 
tracted. More treaties binding the 
Khedive to a policy of emancipation, 
and more decrees threatening penalties 
for collusion between officials and slave 
dealers, could not carry Arab and Turk- 
ish docility to European tenets a point 
beyond the convention of August, 1877. 
The society consequently now appeals 
to the British Government to do some- 
thing by itself forthwith, and to lay a 
train for something more for it and 
France to do together. Its memorial 
of last week repeats the request for im- 
mediate appointment of English consuls 
in Soudan and on the coast of the Red 
Sea. In addition, it asks Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to insist upon the 
institution by that of Egypt of a registry 
of all existing slaves. All slaves whose 
names may not be discoverable in the 
register, which the society proposes 
should be closed in six months, would 
be entitled to absolute right of freedom. 
Yet further, the memorial urges upon 
the Prime MinisTER the imperative 
duty of obtaining, ‘in concert with the 
Government of France, the establish- 
ment of a mixed Commission, whose 
function it shall be to exercise the same 
kind of supervision over the Slave Trade 
Department in Egypt as is now done 
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in the control of its financial offices.’ 
Of these demands that for the appoint- 
ment of consuls rests upon firmer foun- 
dation than the rest. Not merely the 
convention of 1877, but the whole 
course of relations between Egypt and 
Great Britain, justifies the British Gov- 
ernmentinrequiring facilitiesfor assuring 
itself that the abandonment of the slave 
trade has proceeded beyond words. The 
simple presence of an accredited English- 
man would do as much as an Egyptian 
army for the intimidation of kidnappers. 
He would be a nucleus round which all 
elements of obedience to law and justice 
might gradually gather. If the Trea- 
sury be too poor to bear the expense, 
the Anti-Slavery Society would probably 
find resources in aid. A scheme for 
the registration of slaves stands on a 
different footing. Mr. Samuel Gurney 
and Mr. Joseph Allen, with their secre- 
taries, sitting in New Broad-street, pro- 
pound their plan as tranquilly as if they 
had no suspicion of the turmoil and rage 
any such inquisition into domestic life 
would arouse against the Administration 
at Cairo. The machinery is wanting for 
carrying out the project; it is not very 
clear that, could it be created, the result 
would be worth the trouble; it is still 
less clear by what title the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, or Down- 
ing-street in execution of its behests, 
could compel the Khedive to try the ex- 
periment. Least of all is it apparent 
how the memorialists defend their crown- 
ing claim for a Mixed Commission to 
supervise the Egyptian Slave Trade De- 
partment on the model of the existing 
financial Control. Were the parallel 
otherwise exact between a financial dis- 
order which besides injuring the Eurc- 
pean creditor, menaced Egypt internally 
with revolution and anarchy, and native 
disinclination to alter the arrangements 
of domestic life in deference to what a 
Musselman regards as western crotchets, 
there is an essential distinction in the 
motive force outside. When Mr. Gur- 
ney and his friends have roused in 
France and Germany as vehement a de- 
termination to introduce daylight into 
the domestic institution of Egypt as into 
its taxation, it will be time to urge the 
British Government to ask a second 
Mixed Commission of Tewfik Pasha. 
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Meanwhile, the Anti-Slavery Society 
would be more prudent to content itself 
with consulates, to which it is entitled, 
and which it might gain. 

“The memorialists make no attempt 
to argue a question which fifty or even 
twenty years ago in some quarters might 
have been thought most of all to require 
proof. They look beyond the abolition 
of the slave-trade to an abolition of 
slavery itself. But their reason for 
desiring to abolish slavery is that they 
desire to ‘ put an end to the enormities 
of the slave-trade’ which lives to feed 
it. They are entirely right in despairing 
of killing the trade until they have 
killed the institution. So long as slavery 
is legal in Egyptian houses, ways, as 
they are conscious, will be discovered 
of recruiting the ranks from the grazing- 
grounds of serfdom in Central Africa. 
Even were the effects of slavery upon 
Egypt demonstrably beneficial, they 
would demand emancipation as a neces- 
sary means for destroying the traffic, 
since they would very properly deny the 
claim of Egypt to profit at the expense 
of the desolation of the vast region 
behind. Happily, there can be no con- 
troversy between the friends of Egypt 
and the friends of the negro. On both 
sides of the Atlantic it has grown to be 
a received doctrine that, as this memo- 
rial incidentally affirms, hostility to the 
status of slavery ‘ has been proved to be 
sound in policy, as regards the commer- 
cial policy of nations as it is true in 
religion and morals.’ In Egypt, as in 
the Southern States of the American 
Union until sixteen years back, the need 
of slaves to till the land has been put 
forth as an apology, if not a defence, for 
the institution. The truth is that only 
on the huge cotton and sugar plantations 
by which the Ex-Khedive sucked the 
vigour out of his dominions, can, slave 
labour haye ever been of use. ‘The 
fellah cultivates his little holding by his 
own hands and those of his family. He 
could never afford to maintain the spirit- 
less work of a bought labourer, In all 
moral and social respects the existence 
of a slave population is as actively bad 
as it is economically costly. No country 
can be solidly prosperous in which the 
population is divided into sections so 
contrasted as slaves and freemen. The 
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circulation of life and thought, and en- 
terprise, is impeded at every turn by the 
alien substance which slayery intrudes 
into the system.” 


The Zimes objects to the proposed 
plan of registration of slaves in Egypt, 
but these objections are well met by the 
following letter from Colonel Gordon :— 


To the Editor of The Times. 


‘‘Sir,—In the proposition contained in 
the address of the Anti-Slavery Society 
respecting the registration of existing slaves 
nothing more is asked than that a census 
should be taken of the slave population, 
which census should be final, as to the num- 
ber of human creatures held in bondage. 
Sultans, Khedives, and European Govern- 
ments all agree that no more human 
creatures are to be made slaves of. There 
can be no hardship in taking such a census, 
for it, in a way, assures the proprietors in 
their possession of the slaves they now 
possess; it only prevents the accession of 
additional slaves, contrary to the published 
decrees of Sultans and Khedives, and to the 
sentiments of Christian Powers. If the 
agitation such a census would cause among 
the populations of Egyptian territory is 
likely to be great, what must be the agita- 
tion caused by the rendering asunder of 
fathers from wives and parents from children 
among the black races ¥ 

‘Tam confident that the Egyptian popula- 
tions would not object, for I have discussed 
this question for years with those who hold 
large numbers of slaves in the Soudan, and 
this proposal of registration was the com- 
promise they agreed would be fair and just. 

**T feel convinced thatit will beargued that 
Tewfik Pasha is so weak that to propose such 
a arrangement to him would be likely to 
upset him, and, consequently, that things 
must remain in statu quo. I do not think so. 
Here is a flagrant wrong done to our fellow- 
creatures in tearing them from their homes 
to serve an effete people. It appeals to the 
feelings of every father and mother in this 
world, and they cannot but condemn if. 

“The propositions of the Anti-Slavery 
Society hurt no one, for they assure the 
proprietors of what they possess, but they 
prevent further acquisition. I say that to 
obtain the registration of the existing body 
of slaves is our duty, and that in spite of the 
expediency which may be urged by states- 
men or Consuls-General. 

*‘T appealtomy countrymen whohave wives 
and families, and who can realise to some 
degree the bitterness of parting with them— 
to God, what it must be for those poor black 
people to have their happy households rent 
asunder for an effete, alien sct like the 
Pashas of Egypt and Turkey. 


**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


London, March 23. ©. G. GORDON.’ 
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THE TORTURE IN EGYPT. 


** We have already called attention to a 
case which had occurred in Cairo, in which 
the whip and torture had been used, although 
officially nothing of the sort is sanctioned. 
We asked for an enquiry into the subject, 
and challenged contradiction. We have not 
received any contradiction, and, so far as we 
can learn, no enquiry has taken place. 

“Mohamed Ali’s legs were first placed in 
stocks arranged with such a degree of refined 
cruelty that he was compelled to stand, with- 
out having the power of moving for ten 
consecutive hours. 

“The screw was then applied to his thumbs. 
This instrument is not unlike a miniature 
copying press, consisting as it does of two 
plates, each about two inches long by rather 
less than one inch wide ; these two plates are 
joined by a central screw. On the inner 
surface of the upper plate are two spikes, 
about one quarter of an inch long. When a 
victim has to be operated upon, his thumbs 
are placed closely parallel to each other, and 
the machine is slipped on in such a way that 
when the plates are drawn together by the 
screw the spikes are forced through the flesh 
into the bone. Mohamed was thus tortured, 
and this operation was thrice repeated, each 
time on a different place, and each time the 
spike was forced into the bone! He has 
been seen by a credible witness, and although 
the wounds are now healed his thumbs are 
numb and almost useless. 

“ Finally, one hundred and eighty lashes 
with a koorbash were administered on his feet 
and legs.” —TZhe Egyptian Gazette. 


a a 


A FRESH AFRICAN EXPLORER. 


The Bulletin de la Société de Géographiec 
de Marseilles for March last, thus writes. 
‘On the Ist January, 1881, there started 
from Cairo a new Explorer, M. J. M. Chou- 
wer, who proposes to cross Africa from 
the Mediterranean to the Cape. This bold 
explorer is a Dutchman; he enjoys the 
blessings of a robust constitution and a long 
purse, and will have as companion a French- 
man, M. Leon Pegninot, who has long 
resided in Abyssinia. The President of the 
Council of Ministers, Riaz Pacha, has 
promised to facilitate his journey as far as the 
confines of the Egyptian territory.” 

We heartily wish success to this enter- 
prising traveller, but if we may judge by 
the sad fate that has overtaken M. de 
Lucereau, we shall be glad to hear of his 
having got safely seronp the limits of 
Egyptian rule. 


MENILEK, KING OF SHOA. 
Tue following interesting letter has 
been received from our friend Mr. 


John Mayer who is still living under 
the rule of King Menilek. It will be 
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remembered that Mr, Mayer was, in 
company with Theophilus Waldemeier, 
held captive in Abyssinia by the late 
Emperor Theodore. We regret to hear 
from Dr. Schweinfirth, under date 
Aden, 5th March, 1881, that the slave- 
trade is carried on on a large scale 
between Shoa and Zeilah, and he adds 
“it is always that infamous Abou-Bekr 
who is concerned in this trade.” 


We heard something about this 
wretched man and his 50 sons in our 
last number. How can we believe that 
the Egyptian Government is in earnest 
in its protestations about putting down 
the slave-trade when it permits such a 
flagrant slave-dealer as Abou-Bekr to 
continue in his Government at Zeilah ? 


* Dear Mr. Allen,—Your last letter, dated 
January 16th, 1880, I received on the 20th of 
October, while your first letter of August 
1879 has not yet arrived. 

“Should you have occasion to send any- 
thing here, please address the same to Messrs. 
Furrer and Escher, in Aden, Arabia, who will 
forward it with pleasure. 

“My position here does not permit me to 
speak about the slavery question as unre- 
servedly as I could wish. However, my good 
friend Mr. Furrer, Swedish and Norwegian 
Consul in Aden, who formerly spent two 
years here and is now on the point of return- 
ing to his old sphere of action, will have 
much pleasure in giving you more detuiled 
information on this subject should you de- 
sire it. Slave-trading has received a severe 
shock lately, and the public transports near 
Ankober have ceased. However,they merely 
go by another way, though I am not able to 
give you the exact number of slaves that 
are still being exported to the East Coast. If 
strong measures were taken against the well- 
known slave-traders on the coast, and the 
export checked there, it would cease here of 
its own accord. 

“In the kingdom of King John slave- 
trading has also ceased to exist publicly, but 
whether it be done away with altogether is 
another question. 

“The political situation in Schoa, is at 
present favorable. King Menilek is on good 
terms with King John, and they have become 
— friends. A short time since King 

fenilek sent considerable tribute to King 
John. A rupture need not be feared, es- 
pecially as the peace-loving King Menilek is 
most anxious to carry out any wishes of 
King John. 

“We have had on the whole peace and 
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quiet for several years. The compulsory 
conversion to Christianity amongst the Ma- 
homedans, gave occasion for several raids of 
plunder which are rather encouraged than 
avoided. In Schoa the conversion of Ma- 
homedans has come to a standstill; but King 
John has forcibly succeeded in establishing 
it in his provinces, punishing any resistance 
with death which indeed proved an effectual 
means. 

“A rebel has lately taken up arms against 
King John, on the southern Egyptian fron- 
tier. He is said to have beaten the royal 
forces sent against him, and this has decided 
King John to go out himself. The result is 
not yet known. 

“The peace is all very well, but not 
fraught with much blessing in this instance, 
because poor Schoa is drained dry by the 
constantly demanded tribute, to which may 
also be added the continual demand (extor- 
tions) of the grandees and functionaries of 
King John. e latter is hated by all his 
subjects, his large armies have eaten up the 
land; wherever he goes there is an end to the 
harvest, and famine, illnesses, and cattle dis- 
eases follow in his train; so that the whole 
nation sighs for relief. 

“Lately King John has expelled the cath- 
olic Bishop Massaja and two priests from 
Schoa and Abyssinia. One priest (a French- 
man) still lives on their station Fifini in 
Galla, but entirely unknown. 

“Herr Grenier and I are the only evan- 
gelical missionaries here, and we have two 
small schools. As yet, no one has molested 
us, and we avoid giving any cause for offence. 
Our original wish was to go ourselves intc 
Galla and found a missionary station. Until 
now we have had to wait, but at last in 
October the friendly King gave us a place 
called Belli in Galla, about 40 hours south 
from here, where we hope, God willing, to 
settle with our families in January, 1881. 
We now hope to be able to found the Galla 
Mission. 


“ Our postal communication with the 
coast and Aden is very bad, for this reason, 
that everything has to go through the hands 
of slave-traders. As we Europeans are a 
stumbling block in their path, they endea- 
vour to make everything as difficult as pos- 
sible for us. The newspaper reports about 
Abyssinia that I have read are complete lies. 
In whose interest they are fabricated I do not 
know. 


“T used to receive reports from you occa- 
sionally, but have now heard nothing for a 
long time. 

“TI believe I have told you, all you wished 
to know. I hope you will freely apply to 
me for information on any subject, it is a 
pleasure for me to fulfil your wishes. 


“ With kind regards, 
“Your most truly, 
“JOHN MAYER. 


“ Ankober, Dec. 3rd, 1880.” 


— 
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SLAVERY IN THE SOUDAN. 


In our last number we published 
some shocking statements respecting the 
increase of the slave-trade, which had 
reached us from correspondents in Khar- 
toum. Our statements are now confirmed 
by the following extracts from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
as reproduced in the columns of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The name of one 
of the informants has, however, been 
given by our contemporary, though as 
matter of precaution we felt ourselves 
bound to withhold all names. 


“Charges which will need very serious 
investigation are made against the Egyp- 
tian Government by the Cairo ecorres- 
pondent of the Cologne Gazette. The 
slave-trade in the Egyptian Soudan is 
worse than it ever was, and so far from 
the Government making any serious 
effort to prevent it, the regular troops 
have recently taken part in a foray on 
a great scale in the neighbourhood of 
the White Nile, which has resulted in 
the capture of 10,000 slaves and much 
booty of other kinds. Two correspon- 
dents, a French missionary, named Léon 
Henriot, who has been for eight months 
past in the Nuba country, and another 
(whose name is not given), who has been 
living at Faschioda on the White Nile, 
supply the writer with his facts. The 
Nuba mountains, lying in the south of 
the Egyptian province of Kordofan, are 
inhabited by one of the finest negro 
races, which has steadily resisted all 
efforts of Mohammedan proselytism, and 
is in consequence specially obnoxious to 
its fanatical neighbours. As the intelli- 
gence and other fine qualities of the 
race make them fetch a high price in 
the market, the interest of the slave- 
hunters combines with their fanaticism 
to make the Nubas a favourite prey. 
The French missionary writes from 
Delen:—‘I have now been eight months 
among the Nubas, and often has my 
heart bled to see the horrors which have 
followed from the raids of the slave- 
hunting forays of the Bagarah and Gella- 
ba. Nearly every week wesceslave-gangs 
pass our doors,and Delenitselfhas become 
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a regular robbers’ den.’ The missionary 
enumerates twelve mountain valleys 
which have been recently harried by the 
Bagarahs, and gives the names of the 
rich traders in El-Obeyed, an important 
Egyptian town, who carry on their traffic 
in the sight of all men, and one of whom 
has some thousands of soldiers at his 
command. The missionary says that 
even he himself is not perfectly secure. 
Equally grievous details are given by 
the correspondent at Faschioda, who 
himself saw at Faschioda, the capital 
of the province, a number of children 
just brought in for the slave-market, 
with the gashes made in their cheeks by 
their captors for the purpose of identi- 
fication yet unhealed. Both regular 
and irregular troops had taken part in 
this particular foray, and the number 
of captives of every sex and age was 
not less than 10,000.” 





NEW WORK. 
The Life of the Rev. J. M. Phillippo, 


late Missionary in Jamaica, written by 
Dr. Underhill, hon. sec. of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, is now in the press, 
and will be issued during the present 
month by Messrs Yates and Alexander. 


THE NATIVE QUESTION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


On Thursday afternoon, March 31st, 1881, 
a meeting, called by the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, was held at the residence of 
Mr. W. H. James, M.P., 6, Whitehall 
Gardens, to consider the best means of 
securing protection for the native population 
in the Transvaal under the terms of the 
settlement which Sir Evelyn Wood has 
made with the Boers. The following, among 
other gentlemen, were present :—The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.G., Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
Bart., Sir G. Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P., 
Messrs. Alderman Fowler, M.P., Theodore 
Fry, M.P., Alexander McArthur, M.P.,James 
Cropper, M.P., Arthur Pease, M.P., the 
Rev. Dr. Moffatt, Captain McCallum, late of 
the 91st Highlanders, Messrs. Edmund 
Sturge, Samuel Gurney, F. W. Chesson, 
and Chas. H. Allen. 

The chairman (Lord Shaftesbury) in open- 
ing the proceedings, remarked that he felt 
very strongly-as to the cruel conduct of the 
Boers towards the natives. In taking steps 
to secure the prohibition of slavery in every 
form the whole country would go with the 
meeting, for, whatever might be the, differ- 
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ences of opinion on other subjects, on the 
question of slavery public opinion was 
unanimous. (Cheers.) 

Sir Fowell Buxton moved the following 
resolution :—“ That this meeting expresses 
its satisfaction at the arrangement Sir 
Evelyn Wood has concluded with the Boers, 
by which her Majesty’s Government are 
empowered to delimit the eastern frontiers 
of the Transvaal, and to appoint a British 
Resident to protect native interests in the 
districts reserved for the Boers.” He 
said that as pressure had been brought 
to bear upon the Government to withdraw 
from the country without considering the 
interests of the natives and of loyal British 
subjects, he thought that it was time to 
show that a feeling existed on the other side. 
He thought that we were under distinct 
obligations to the large native population in 
the Transvaal. There was strong reason to 
believe that the Land Laws and the Pass 
Laws of the Boers had for their object the 
establishment of a system of enforced cheap 
native labour. Referring to Sekukuni’s 
country, which had been subdued by British 
troops alone, he was of opinion that it would 
be immoral to return this and other coun- 
tries in the north and east of the Transvaal 
to the Boers. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Alderman Fowler, M.P., seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., moved ‘‘ That this 
meeting desires to express its conviction that 
no settlement of the ‘Transvaal question will 
be satisfactory that does not secure the 
separation from the Transvaal of native 
territories, such as Lydenburg, Waterburg, 
and Zoutpansberg; and that it is equally 
essential that the natives inhabiting the ter- 
ritory governed by the Boers shall be secured 
the right to hold land, to receive religious 
and other instructions, and to enjoy personal 
freedom.” He considered that theannexation 
of the Transvaal was a mistake, and that it 
had involved us in the Zulu war and in other 
endless troubles; but care must be taken to 
protect the natives, and not to hand them 
over to a condition of misery and cruelty. 

Dr. Moffat, in seconding the motion, said 
that the condition of the natives in the 
Transvaal would now be worse than ever, 
unless some stringent laws were made to 
guard and protect them. The Boers could 
not live without slaves. He had resided 
among them, and knew the hundreds of ways 
in which they could oppress the natives. He 
was acquainted with many terrible facts 
which illustrated their cruel mode of dealing 
with the native tribes. 

Sir G. Campbell, M.P., after referring to 
the Basuto war, said that he had been in 
favour of giving the Boers practical inde- 
pendence in the settled districts, and of 
separating from them the country in which 
the natives ought to be independent. He 
asked for information on the Intter subjects. 

Mr. Chesson explained that, according to 
Mr. H. C. Shepstone’s Report on the native 
question in the Transvaal, the natives in the 
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districts of Lydenburg, Waterburg, and 
Zoutpansberg were two hundred times more 
numerous than the Europeans. The resolu- 
tion having been adopted, Mr. W. H. James, 
M.P., moved, ‘‘ That the Committee of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society be requested 
to call a larger meeting, and to consider the 
desirability of appointing a deputation to 
wait upon the Earl of Kimberley.” 

e Mr. Edmund Sturge seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. James Cropper, 
M.P., and Captain McCallum, who remarked 
that the natives in the Transvaal required to 
be protected from the practice of being flog- 
ged for the most trivial offences which now 
prevailed. All that a Boer had to do in order 
to get a native flogged was to send him to a 
Field Cornet. 

Sir Fowell Buxton moved, and Mr. Theo- 
dore Fry, M.P., seconded, a request to Lord 
Shaftesbury that he would forward the two 
first resolutions to Lord Kimberley. 

The chairman promised to do this; and 
the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to his lordship, moved by Mr. F. W. Buxton, 
M.P., and seconded by Mr. A. Pease, M.P. 





MORE VICTIMS TO THE CLIMATE 
AND TO NATIVE HOSTILITY 
IN AFRICA. 


WE regret to record the loss of several 
more valuable lives of Europeans, sacri- 
ficed to that zeal for opening up the 
Dark Continent which is one of the 
most striking characteristics of the 
present age. Africa has claimed a 
number of victims during the last few 
years, most of them being men who 
have devoted their lives either to the 
cause of humanity or of science ; all of 
them pioneers in the great work of 
civilizing that vast continent, which 
has so long been over-run by the 
murderous bands of the slave-hunter, 
and desolated by savage and cruel 
warfare. 

Carr. T. L. Pnirson-Wysprantz— 
well known for his knowledge of the 
Kaffirs, and for his political mission to 
the powerful Chief Kreli—started in 
July last on an exploring expedition to 
the almost unknown country between 
the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers. 

We now learn with deep regret that 
this accomplished traveller together 
with Dr. Ward Carr and a faithful 
furopean attendant, were struck down 
by fever in February of the present 
year. The rest of the expedition are 
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reported to be in such a deplorable 
state that Earl Granville applied to the 
Portuguese Government to send assist- 
ance to the fever-stricken band. A 
Portuguese corvette has accordingly 
been dispatched from Mozambique on 
this mission of mercy, and a British 
cruiser has also gone on a like errand. 
CotonEL Frarrers—the Surveyor 
of the Trans-Sahara Railway—has we 


. regret to learn been slain by the natives 


together with the greater part of his 
exploring party. Thirty of those who 
escaped the massacre were killed by 
professedly friend'y natives, who offered 
them poisoned dates for food. We 
trust the telegr2:n may have exaggerated 
the number of victims. 


LORD KIMBERLEY ON SLAVERY 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

In a debate in the House of Lords, on 
the 21st February last, Lord Brabourne 
accused the Boers of having violated 
the terms of the Sand River Convention 


of 1852, in respect to slavery, a point 


which had been strenuously denied in 
the proclamation issued by the Boer 
Triumvirate on the 15th January, 1881. 

In his speech in reply to Lord Bra- 
bourne, the Earl of Kimberley made 
the following remarks : 


**T take it to be the main object of the 
speech of my noble friend to controvert the 
statements in the Boers’ proclamation to 
which he has referred. That wasa perfectly 
legitimate object, and in a great deal of 
what my noble friend has said on that sub- 
ject I entirely concur. The proclamation 
states in the plainest manner the proposition 
to which my noble friend has drawn atten- 
tion, and which I will again mention. After 
quoting the terms of the Convention, they 
state that never had any of its provisions been 
violated by them. ‘That is a very bold asser- 
tion, and it is not borne out by the fact. My 
noble friend quoted the provision as to the 
abolition of slavery, and adduced a consider- 
able amount of evidence on the subject, and 
your lordships are aware that for the last 30 
= the subject has been from time to time 
brought before Parliament, and I think that 
irrefutable evidence has been brought for- 
ward to show that, whether or not with the 
direct countenance, at least with the conni- 
vance of the Government of the Transvaal 
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Republic, the Boers did in many instances 
violate that provision of the Convention. 
Your lordships will observe that that which 
is called the Transvaal Republic consisted of 
three parts up to 1865. One was that of 
which Pretoria is the capital, and I believe 
that its Government did exert itself to see 
that. the Convention was duly observed. 
But there were two other divisions, one which 
consisted of the territory around Lydenburg, 
and another, an independent community of 
Boers whose territory lay further north, and 
was, I believe, a more lawless community 
than either of the others, and the charges 
made against the Boers generally, might be 
more especially directed against them. That 
was the evidence on the subject of President 
Burgers, the last President of the Republic, 
when in 1875 he was in this country and in 
communication with Lord Carnarvon, and 
asserted that the trade in black ivory-—that 
is, in children—did exist in that territory. 
I believe, my lords, that these transactions 
for the most part took place a considerable 
time ago. ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ ° 
After the year 1865, as President Burgers 
admitted, it was more difficult to procure 
any clear and direct evidence of the existence 
of the slave-trade, because those who en- 
gaged in it sheltered themselves under a 
system of apprenticeship; but Lord Car- 
narvon said that if it was found necessary 
to apprentice so many orphan children, it 
was strange that there were so many orphan 
children found to be apprenticed. The an- 
swer sought to be given was that in the 
raids made by the Boers upon the natives, 
the children abandoned by their parents had 
to be taken care of, and were so, by being 
apprenticed. But there were other proofs 
that the charges made were not without 
foundation, and a curious piece of evidence 
is furnished by a letter written by the wife 
of a Boer, in which she states that a Boer 
had come home with six head of cattle and a 
Caffre girl, and that another came home 
with 32 large Caffre girls, whom he was dis- 
posing of for half-a-sovereigna-piece. There- 
fore, my lords, I entirely deny that that 
provision of the Convention had not been 
violated.” 


On the 3lst March, however, Lord 
Kimberley takes quite a different view 
of this slavery question. In reply to 


Lord Cairns he states as follows :— 


‘¢The next subject to which I shall advert 
is one of very great importance: I refer to 
the position of the natives within the Trans- 
vaal itself. I am now going to saya few 
words about what is a difficult and delicate 
task, and that is the state of things within 
the Transvaal. Upon this the noble and 
learned Earl will, I hope, forgive me for say- 
ing that he fell into a very natural mistake. 
He gave us a tremendous denunciation of 
slavery. I think for my part I have never 
been backward in expressing my hatred of 
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slavery, and I thought I had shown by the 
way in which I have spoken upon that sub- 
ject, that I had paid some attention to the 
subject of slavery in the Transvaal. Any 
one who took the trouble to listen to me when 
I last spoke on the subject will remember 
that 1 said that in earlier days there was 
slavery in the Transvaal, but that of late 
years slavery no longer existed. I am fully 
persuaded that during the last few years, 
though it may be possible there may have 
been cases of slavery in some homesteads, 
there has been no system of slavery for some 
considerable time past. It existed far longer 
in the two neighbouring republics than in 
the Transvaal. The whole, therefore, of the 
terrific denunciation of slavery which the 
noble and learned Earl addressed to us was 
simply a creation of his own imagination. 
The stipulation which was made at the Sand 
River Convention will be simply renewed. 


“Fart Carrns. — That stipulation has 
always been disregarded. 


‘“ Kart of Kiwsertey.—I beg to differ 
from the noble and learned Earl. I am 
absolutely convinced that for some years 
past there has practically been no slavery in 
the Transvaal. Then to say, as the noble 
and learned Earl said, that we are handing 
over hundreds of thousands of natives to 
a condition of slavery is purely, utterly, 
and entirely a figment. My belief is that 
we can advantageously make a stipulation 
that no law shall be put into operation 
which shall be injurious to the interests of 
the native population.” 


How are we to reconcile these two 
opposite views ? 


Lord Kimberley’s change of front did 
not appear to be quite understood even 
in the House of Lords, for the next 
evening April 1st, we find that: — 


“ Lorp Branovurne desired to ask his noble 
friend whether he could refer to any Parlia- 
mentary paper before the House, or whether 
he could lay on the table any paper which 
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corroborated the statement made by him 
(the Earl of Kimberley) on the previous. 
evening, that slavery had ceased among the 
Transvaal Boers during recent years? On 
the 23rd of February he had brought this 
subject before the House, and he thought 
that he showed on that occasion from 
authoritative documents that slavery had 
continued to exist among them.” 

In reply Lord Kimberley quoted an 
extract from amemorandum of President 
Burgers, dated June, 1875, which denied 
the existence of slavery in the Transvaal 
since the civil war of 1865, and he also 
read Lord Carnarvon’s reply to this 
document. 


Lord Kimberley then continued as 
follows :— 

“Tt would appear from that dispatch there 
was then no question of slavery, and that 
Lord Carnarvon acquiesced in the memoran- 
dum of President Burgers. My noble friend 
(Lord Brabourne) shakes his head. I know 
that there was the system of apprenticeship, 
and the South African Government lamented 
he abuses of that system, but it existed in 
one of our own colonics, and yet I never 
heard it asserted that slavery was allowed in 
that colony. I hold that I was quite justi- 
fied in saying that slavery in the true sense 
of the word had practically ceased to exist 
in the Transvaal.’ 

We call upon the English Govern- 
ment to fulfil the promises given by them 
to both Houses of Parliament and to the 
British nation, that in the terms of the 
peace about to be arranged with the 
Boers, full security shall be given 
that the native tribes shall be fully 
protected. In order to secure this we 
believe that it will be necessary to take 
portions of territory, now included in 
the eastern and northern districts of the 
Transvaal, entirely under British pro- 
tection. 
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